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ABSTRACT This article examines the structure of personal commitments 
across several dimensions of commitment experience and across multiple 
samples In Sample 1, one hundred ninety-seven subjects rated 41 commitment 
items along the dimensions of importance, expectancy to achieve, effort, and 
distress, in Sample 2, two hundred five subjects rated the same items along 
the dimensions of importance, current commitment, and visibility Principal 
components analyses produced six component solutions within each of the 
rating dimensions Using a multitrait-multimethod format, comparisons of the 
component solutions suggested that the six components (a) represented inde- 
pendent groupings within each solution and (b) remained consistent across the 
different dimensions of commitment experience The six components of com- 
mitment were identified as Affiliation, Power/ Achievement, Personal Growth, 
Altruism, Stress Avoidance, and Sensation-Seeking 


The preoccupations of personality psychology change periodically, and 
the last 25 years have seen major shifts in these preoccupations The 
1960s, perhaps taking note of the earler New Look movement 1n 
perception, ushered in what has been called the cognitive revolution 
(Dember, 1974) Ironically, the new emphasis on cognition reopened a 
topic about which psychology has long been ambivalent, namely, the 
emotions There has also been a resurgence of interest in motivation, 
a topic that had all but become dormant We suspect that one reason 
for renewed interest 1s that it 1s not possible to understand individual 
differences in emotion—or stress, for that matter—unless one takes 
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mto account what 1s important to different people People don’t be- 
come emotional about matters that are unimportant, but about values 
and goals to which they have made a strong commitment We have 
returned to an investigation of motivation because we believe that re- 
search on emotion requires not only a concern for cognitive processes 
such as knowledge and appraisal (e g , Lazarus & Smith, 1988, Smith, 
Lazarus, & Novacek, 1990), but also a viable concept of motivation 

The concept of motivation helps us to understand what makes an en- 
counter with the environment result in harm or benefit and, therefore, 
emotional In our view, emotion depends on the degree to which an 
encounter touches upon what 1s important to a person We see emotions 
and moods as reactions to the fate of goals in everyday encounters of 
living, as appraised or evaluated by the individual As such, motivation 
has two interrelated meanings First, it 1s a trait or characteristic of a 
person, a dispositional variable People bring to every encounter with 
the environment a hierarchy of values and goals, some of which are 
more important than others Goals high in the hierarchy define what 
will thwart, delay, or threaten an individual, leading thereby to negative 
emotions such as anger, anxiety, guilt, shame, sadness, envy, jealousy, 
and disgust Goal hierarchies also define what are benefits, thereby 
leading to positive emotions such as happiness, pride, and love 

Second, motivation refers to the mobilization of mental and behav- 
ioral effort in a particular encounter to attain a goal or prevent its 
thwarting As such, motivation as trait or disposition 1s reactive to the 
demands, constraints, and resources presented by the environment In 
this latter meaning, motivation 1s transactional rather than dispositional, 
it depends on the juxtaposition of a motive trait and a suitable envi- 
ronment For example, people with a strong disposition to achieve are 
more likely to be motivated when in an achievement-relevant context 
than those for whom achievement 1s of little umportance (McClelland, 
Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953, Vogel, Raymond, & Lazarus, 1959) 

Given this view, what kind of motivational concept might be appro- 
priate to account for the things that are important to people—the things 
that motivate them? Historically there have been many terms for moti- 
vation, including will, volition, intention, instinct, drive, investment, 
need, plan, goal, propensity, and value-expectancy (Cofer, 1981) Most 
motivational concepts used in the early part of this century (1 €., in- 
stincts, drives, needs, and propensities) referred to inner forces that did 
not have clear cognitive referents and about which people might have 
little or no awareness 
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The shift toward cognitive mediation brought with it the fusion 
of motivation and cognition Without cognitive activity for guidance, 
people could not grasp the significance of what 1s happening, nor could 
they choose among alternative values and courses of action Motivation 
without cognition would be merely a diffuse, undifferentiated state of 
activation, a tissue tension that does not specify the consumatory goal 
or the means to attain it This limitation led many researchers to prefer 
the terms value and goal 

Values represent what people regard as good or bad, desirable or un- 
desirable However, values do not necessarily imply energy nor lead to 
action For example, a person may believe that it 1s good to be nich or to 
have children but do nothing to bring these values into being (Wrubel, 
Benner, & Lazarus, 1981) Moreover, as Biernat (1989) notes 


Motives energize, orient, and select behavior That is, they make 
one active in pursuing a goal, sensitive to clues relating to a goal, 
and quick to learn what 1s necessary to reach a goal (McClelland, 
1985) Values do not serve these functions , but they can 
influence self-conscious behavioral choices and evaluations of other 
people For example, persons high in the value for achievement, as 
opposed to those low in the value, are more easily influenced by ex- 
pert authority and form more negative impressions of persons 
described as unsuccessful (pp 70~71) 


McClelland, Koestner, and Weinberger (1989) have also struggled 
with the distinction between values and motives and have related it 
to the measurement of what they call self-attributed and implicit mo- 
tives Self-attributed motives represent surface beliefs about desirable 
goals, implicit motives are deeper and more enduring The former are 
measured by questionnaires, the latter by fantasy measures such as the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 

Although goals imply energy and direction for action, they do not as 
strongly connote effort and persistence in the face of obstacles and dis- 
tress as does the concept of commitment In the context of our research, 
commutment connotes a stake in the consequences of an encounter for 
the fate of a goal and the willingness to persevere and sacrifice to realize 
the goal and prevent its thwarting Thus we use the terms goal hier- 
archy to reflect relative importance among goals and commitment to 
reflect goals for which people would indeed strive with high energy and 
persistence 

Current conceptions of motivation use other terms that seem cognate 
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with our discussion—for example, personal projects (Little, 1983), 
personal strivings (Emmons, 1986), current concerns (Klinger, 1977, 
1987), life tasks (Cantor, Norem, Brower, Niedental, & Langston, 
1987), and goals (Pervin, 1983, Wicker, Lambert, Richardson, & 
Kahler, 1984) Like commitment, all of these terms refer to what an 
individual is trying to do, wants to accomplish, and seeks to attain 
Commitment implies not only the end point but the motivational pro- 
cess involved It has an enduring motivational quality (Farley, 1986) 
that conveys energy, direction, and investment (Brickman, 1987) It is 
not just that people have goals, it 1s that they are committed to these 
goals, which allows them to strive and persist against negative condi- 
tions People appraise their commitments as important They are willing 
to put effort into them, make them visible to significant others, feel 
good when they expect to achieve them or are making progress 1n their 
direction, and are distressed if they do not 

These dimensions of commitment experience are evaluative judg- 
ments individuals make about their commitments and their experiences 
of being committed These judgments are consistent with the empha- 
sis on appraisal in our cognitive-motivational-relational conception of 
stress and emotion We use these terms to evaluate the structure of 
commitment in the research reported below Other research suggests 
that the appraisals people make about their commitments are relevant 
to how they manage their daily activities (Frese, Stewart, & Han- 
nover, 1987, Heckhausen & Kuhl, 1985, Klinger, Barta, & Maxeiner, 
1980), their choice of situations (Emmons & Diener, 1986, Graham, 
Argyle, & Furnham, 1980, Pervin, 1983), and their sense of psycho- 
logical well-being (Antonovsky, 1979, 1984, Brickman & Coates, 1987, 
Bulman & Wortman, 1977, Emmons, 1986, Emmons & King, 1988, 
Klinger, 1987, Kobasa, 1979, Kobasa, Maddi, & Kahn, 1982, Palys & 
Little, 1983, Taylor, 1983, Wurf & Markus, 1988) Consequently, we 
believe that the commitment construct provides an overarching frame- 
work from which to study motivation, and more important, the rela- 
tionship between motivation, cognition, and emotion 

If commitments reflect goals that are important to people, then our 
first task in attempting a scientific study of commitments would be to 
develop a coherent classification scheme to organize the study and mea- 
surement of commitment It should be obvious that the number of goals 
to which people can be committed 1s virtually infinite, some of them 
will be very general and others will be very focused and concrete For 
example, people form commitments to each other, to their work, to 
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physical fitness, to their ideals, to their faith, they also make commt- 
ments to finish projects, write letters, and lose 10 pounds Because the 
objects or contents of co ment are limitless, an underlying structure 
that organizes commitments would facilitate study of this motivational 
phenomena : 

This effort to develop a taxonomy of personal commitments 1s 
consistent with early efforts to understand other motivational con- 
cepts Examples include Freud’s (1920/1955) themes of love and work, 
Murray’s (1938) manifest needs of achievement, affiliation, nurturance, 
dominance, harmavoidance, exhibition, sex, etc , Rokeach’s (1973) 
instrumental and terminal values of tolerance, trust, adaptability, ratio- 
nality, competitiveness, promptness, patriotism, etc , Holland’s (1973) 
typology of realistic, investigative, artistic, social, enterprising, and 
conventional interests, and Maslow’s (1970) need hierarchy of physical 
well-being, security, sense of belonging, esteem, and self-actualization 

Although many of these taxonomies have had a powerful influence 
in modern psychology, all of them were theoretically derived, and none 
were developed through the use of quantitative methods Although 
some of the recent investigations of motivational phenomena like per- 
sonal projects, personal strivings, life tasks, and current concerns do 
address content domains such as affiliation and achievement, again, 
none of these content domains are empirically derived 

Some recent studies have used empirical methods to classify moti- 
vational content Although all of these studies use goals as their unit 
of analysis, they are useful starting pots for our examination of 
the structure of personal commitments For example, Richards (1966) 
conducted a principal components analysis on ratings for 35 goal 
items and found seven components Prestige, Personal Happiness, 
Humanistic-Cultural, Religious, Scientific, Artistic, and Hedonistic 
goals Pervin (1983) factor-analyzed 38 goal items and found five fac- 
tors representing Relaxation-Fun-Friendship, Self-Esteem—Approval, 
Aggression-Power, Reduce Tension-Conflict-Threat, and Affection- 
Support Wicker et al (1984) subjected 56 goal items to factor analysis 
and hierarchical cluster analysis and found six first-order factors labeled 
Interpersonal Concern, Competitive Ambition, Exploration-Play, Bal- 
anced Success, Economic Status, and Intellectual Orientation, and two 
higher order factors described as Individual Striving and Harmony 
Seeking 

Although these articles represent pioneering work in studying the 
structure of motivational content, it 1s noteworthy that these taxonomies 
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were never replicated across samples Nor were any of these taxonomies 
replicated across dimensions of motivational experience For example, 
Richards (1966) investigated the structure of goals m relationship to 
their importance Pervin (1983) approached goal categories in terms of 
their relevance to specific situations, and Wicker et al (1984) examined 
content categories with ratings indicating how much subjects wanted a 
variety of goals Thus far, no one has asked whether content categories 
of motivation are consistent across different dimensions of motivational 
experience 

This study examines the consistency of commitment content cate- 
gories across two samples and across several dimensions of commuit- 
ment experience, namely, importance, effort, expectancy to achieve, 
distress 1f impossible to achieve, current commitment, and visibility of 
commitment to others If there 1s a coherent and relrable structure to 
the contents of commitment, then this structure should remain consis- 
tent across multiple dimensions of commitment experience and across 
multiple samples We chose to examine the consistency of this struc- 
ture across the aforementioned dimensions of commitment experience 
because (a) they are the appraisal and attributional evaluations most de- 
scribed in modern theories of emotion and motivation (Arnold, 1960, 
Atkinson & Birch, 1970, Jams & Mann, 1977, King & Sorrentino, 
1983, Klinger, 1978, 1987, Lazarus, 1966, Lazarus & Folkman, 1984, 
Lazarus & Smith, 1988, Little, 1983, McClelland et al , 1953, Nuttin, 
1984, Paterson & Neufeld, 1987, Pervin, 1983, Scherer, 1982, Smith & 
Ellsworth, 1985, Weiner, 1985), and (b) they offer reasonable cognitive 
criteria for motivational variation 


METHOD 
Subjects 


In Sample 1, one hundred ninety-seven undergraduates at the University of 
California, Berkeley, participated to fulfill a psychology experiment participa- 
tion requirement There were 90 males and 107 females who ranged in age 
from 17 to 29 years (M = 19 years, SD = 2 2 years) 

In Sample 2, two hundred five University of Califorma at Berkeley under- 
graduates participated as part of a class proyect The sample included 92 males 
and 113 females who ranged mn age from 17 to 25 (M = 19 years, SD = 
1 5S years) 
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Procedure 


We compiled a hist of 45 “commitment” items that appeared in three or more 
studies in the values, goals, and personal projects literature (Buhler, 1961, 
Emmons, 1986, Little, 1983, Pervin, 1983, Richards, 1966, Rokeach, 1973, 
Wadsworth & Ford, 1983, Wicker et al , 1984) Examples include “wanting to 
have close and satisfying relationships with others,” “desiring to be a leader or 
organizer,” “trying to be responsible,” “needing to be committed to a cause,” 
and “wanting to avoid blame and criticism” (see Table 1) In Sample 1, sub- 
jects rated each item on a 7-point scale ranging from 0 to 6 along the following 
four evaluative dimensions of commitment experience (a) “How important 1s 
your commitment to this goal?” (b) “How much do you expect to achieve this 
commutment-goal?” (c) “How much effort are you willing to put into achieving 
this commitment?” and (d) “How much distress would you experience if you 
could not achieve this commitment?” In Sample 2, subjects used 7-point scales 
(0 to 6) to rate the same 45 “commuitment-goal” items along the following 
three evaluative dimensions of commitment experience (a) “How important 
is your commitment to this goal?” (b) “Currently, how committed are you to 
this goal with respect to how much time and effort you invest in 1t?” and (c) “If 
you are currently committed to this goal, how visible is your commitment to 
others who are close to you?” 


RESULTS 
Sample 1 


In the first series of analyses, we examined the response characteristics 
of the 45 commitment items and discovered that 4 items had extremely 
low endorsement rates 1n all four evaluative dimensions (1 e , the mean 
rating of items was less than 1 00) We excluded these 4 items from 
subsequent analyses 

Next, we subjected each of the four evaluative ratings of the 41 com- 
mitment items to a principal components analysis using an oblique 
rotation In order to examine the relative independence of the various 
components of commitment content, an oblique rotation was used to 
mimimize any artifactual orthogonality Using the scree test (Cattell, 
1967) and a selection criteria whereby each component retained must 
have a minimum of three marker items (loadings of approximately 50 
and higher), each of the four principal components analyses produced 
a six-component solution that appeared conceptually meaningful The 
four six-component solutions produced by the importance, expectancy 
to achieve, effort, and distress ratings accounted for 47 0%, 48 1%, 
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46 9%, and 47 9% of the total variance, respectively On the basis 
of marker item content, we tentatively labeled the six components of 
commitment content appearing in each of the four analyses Affiliation, 
Power/Achievement, Personal Growth, Altruism, Stress Avoidance, 
and Sensation-Seeking Table | presents the commitment items and 
their pattern matrix component loadings across the four rated evaluative 
dimensions of commitment experience Separate analyses were con- 
ducted for males and females, and the resulting component structures 
were virtually identical, hence the data were combined 

In order to examine the similarity of the content categories of com- 
mitment across various evaluations of commitment experience, we 
framed our next analyses within a format similar to the multitrait- 
multimethod (MTMM) model (Campbell & Fiske, 1959) Although the 
MTMM procedure 1s typically used to evaluate the validity of a con- 
struct by using different measurement methods, this analytic strategy 
can be used to examine different aspects of a particular set of constructs 

In our study, the MTMM model was applied to “multi-commitment/ 
multi-rating” components According to the MTMM model, correla- 
tions between components of different evaluative ratings for the same 
content category of commitment should show substantial convergent 
validity among the correlation coefficients Correlations between com- 
ponents of different commitment contents within the same evaluative 
rating and across different evaluative ratings should be divergent and 
small in magnitude In developing the intercorrelation matrix, we used 
regression weights to generate factor scores for each of the commit- 
ment components within each rating We used factor scores because 
unit-weighted scores would introduce method variance and artifactually 
increase the intercorrelation among the components 

Table 2 shows the correlation matrix of factor scores produced by 
the above analyses The uppermost diagonal presents a reliability co- 
efficients in parenthesis (Cronbach, 1951) The triangle of coefficients 
directly below the a’s represents intercorrelations of the six commut- 
ment components within each rating’s solution The convergent validity 
coefficients between components of similar commitment content pro- 
duced by different rating solutions are shown 1n boldface, whereas the 
remaining coefficients represent intercorrelations of different commut- 
ment components between different rating solutions 

Inspection of Table 2 shows that the a coefficients range from a low 
of 60 (Altruism expectancy to achieve) to a high of 83 (Affihation 
expectancy to achieve) A computation of the average correlation be- 
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Table 1 
Commitment Component Items and Their Pnncipal Component 
Pattern Matrix Loadings across Four Evaluative Dimensions of 
Commitment Expenence Sample 1 


Item I EA E D 
Affiliation 
Wanting to have close and satisfying 
relationships with others 67 71 58 35 
Needing to feel a sense of belonging 23 42 04 08 
Wanting to give affection and love 53 63 38 26 
Wanting to receive affection and love 59 68 35 30 
Wanting to be involved and intimate 
with others 57 63 14 03 
Wanting to be a good parent 62 62 64 69 
Aspiring to have close family ties 53 42 51 62 
Wanting to be a good husband/ wife/ 
boyfrend/ girlfriend 72 79 70 47 


Power-Achievement 
Wanting to obtain awards and 


recognition 61 60 55 56 
Desiring to be popular and accepted 36 50 43 55 
Aspiring to be well-off financially 53 28 60 55 
Wanting to be dominant and forceful 47 46 54 35 
Wanting to be able to influence others 54 73 53 41 
Wanting to compete successfully 64 28 69 68 
Wanting to have a career 60 19 42 39 
Desiring to be a leader or organizer 55 70 62 54 

Personal Growth 
Wanting to be open-minded 68 64 73 45 
Trying to be responsible 51 58 67 24 
Aspiring to be a fair and ethical 

person 51 67 47 35 
Wanting to develop a personal 

philosophy of life 39 30 34 47 
Needing to develop a strong sense of 

who I am 60 33 43 43 
Trying to be assertive 7 15 21 46 
Needing personal growth 49 47 66 46 
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Table 1 
Continued 
Item I EA E D 
Altruism 
Wanting to help others in need 54 65 52 50 
Needing to be committed to a cause 63 52 61 48 
Wanting to make sacrifices for others 48 64 52 71 
Wanting to participate in a religious 
organization 47 46 69 52 


Trying to be supportive of close others 42 28 14 36 


Stress Avoidance 


Desiring an easy life 73 67 73 71 
Wanting to avoid blame and criticism 47 66 59 63 
Trying to avoid conflict 70 72 72 75 
Wanting to avoid stress 65 70 70 65 
Aspiring to have a stable life 56 65 43 43 
Wanting to avoid feeling guilty 45 34 46 45 
Wanting to avoid rejection 47 57 56 41 
Trying to avoid failure 08 36 17 18 
Sensation-Seeking 

Wanting to have fun 59 38 33 70 
Needing sexual pleasure 55 18 64 64 
Wanting an exciting life 65 58 61 35 
Trying to have enough free time 56 43 55 52 
Aspiring to have new and different 

experiences 63 70 60 29 


Note I = importance, EA = expenctancy to achieve, E = effort, D = distress Percent 
of common variance—(a) Affiliation I = 16 9%, EA = 20 1%, E= 4 7%, D = 4 6%, 
(b) Power/ Achievement I = 10 0%, EA = 5 7%, E = 8 4%, D = 8 8%, (c) Personal 
Growth I = 6 3%, EA = 4 3%, E = 18 0%, D = 4 0%, (d) Altrsm I = 5 5%, EA 
= 48%, E = 42%, D = 6 3%, (e) Stress Avoidance I = 4 6%, EA = 95%, E= 
5 2%, D = 5 0%, and (f) Sensation-Seeking I = 3 7%, EA = 3 8%, E = 6 3%, D = 
19 2% 


tween different commitment components produced by the same rating 
equals 10, while the average correlation between different components 
produced by different ratings computes to — 10 These two indices of 
discrimimation suggest that the six components of commitment are 1n- 
dependent both within each of the four evaluative ratings and across 
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the four ratings On the other hand, the average convergent validity 
correlation between similar commitment components produced by dif- 
ferent rating solutions computes to 57 This coefficient 1s high enough 
to suggest that the commitment components remain consistent across 
the evaluative ratings 

We examined the relationships between the different evaluations of 
commutment experience by correlating the sums of the evaluative ratings 
across the 41 commitment items As expected, these evaluative ratings 
are substantially correlated The average correlation between the sums 
of the evaluative ratings 1s 63 These correlations suggest that people 
are willing to invest more effort in their important commitments ( 84) 
and in commitments they expect to achieve ( 68), they expect to achieve 
important commitments ( 62), and they say they will be distressed if 
they do not achieve their important commitments ( 60), their commut- 
ments in which they invest effort ( 59), or their commitments that they 
expect to achieve ( 34) 


Sample 2 


In Sample 2, we also subjected each of the three evaluative ratings 
of the 41 commitment items to a principal components analysis with 
an oblique rotation Using the same criteria as in Sample 1, each of 
the three analyses produced a six-component solution The three six- 
component analyses produced by ratings of importance, commitment, 
and visibility accounted for 50 7%, 49 1%, and 51 8% of the total vari- 
ance, respectively Overall, the six components defined in each of the 
analyses appeared conceptually simular to the six components found in 
Sample 1 

Table 3 presents the principal component pattern matrix loadings 
across the three ratings for the commitment items As would be ex- 
pected, there was some shifting of items, but for the most part the 
Same items appear to load consistently on the same components across 
evaluative ratings and samples For example, 88%, 63%, and 63%, re- 
spectively, of the items that defined the Power/ Achievement component 
in Sample | showed significant loadings ( 30 and above) on the Power/ 
Achievement components of the importance, commitment, and visi- 
bility rating solutions in Sample 2 Similar results were obtained for the 
Personal Growth component (86%, 100%, and 100%), the Stress Avoid- 
ance component (88%, 88%, and 63%), and the Sensation-Seeking 
component (100%, 80%, and 80%) More item shifting occurred in the 
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Table 2 
Correlation Matrix of Commitment Component Factor Scores 
across Four Evaluative Ratings Sample 1 


Rating la ib Ic ld le lf 2a 2b 2c 2d de 
Expect achieve 
la Affil ( 83) 


1b Pow/Achv — 05 (72) 

Ic PerGrow -— 15 — 11 ( 63) 

id Strs Avoid — 10 — 24 00 (81) 

le Sen-Seek 19 12 12 -—O1 (71) 


If Altr - 12 01 — 04 — 06 01 (60) 
Importance 
2a Affil 64 — 09 — 06 — 08 10 08 (78) 


2b Pow/Achyv — 12 37 17 19 —02 — 17 — 07 (74) 

2c PerGrow — 13 — 17 53 — 07 — 08 22-17 09 (63) 

2d Strs Avoid — 05 — 25 — 22 .57 00 17 — 05 ~ 21 — 00 (76) 

2e Sen-Seeck -— 01 01 02 16 48 21 15 08 08 —04 (2 


2f Altr — 05 18 —11 —0O1 —15 .59 —07 —15 — 15 03 05 
Effort 
3a Affil 65 — 09 — 07 — 09 16 07 .79 ~01 —14 03 2 


3b Pow/Achv — 14 49 03 14-08 —10 —10 .79 —-15 22 2 
3c PerGrow —05 —04 .49-—19 —04 08 —05 09 .66 08 - DI 
3d Strs Avoid 04 —14 —20 .57 02 03 04-07 05 «81 = 06 
3e Sen-Seek -— 18 08 —02 08 .37. 10 —13 05 —08 —12 7 


3f Altr — 03 09 — 04 10 — 05  ~=—«.67 04 — 10 16-10 28 
Distress 
4a Affil .37 03 06 — 12 21 18 52 16 15 07) | #0 


4b Pow/Achy — 14 .42 -—19 14 01-17 -—08 66 — 36 08 — 05 
4c PerGrow -—18 —00 .199 —11 37 04-28 06 42 03 =~ 33 
4d Sts Avod —12 —-19 -12 61 08 O09 -12 ~15 O1 75 @& 
4e Sen-Seek 34-25 -03 -17 19-14 40-12-23 06 3 
4f Altr —10 03 09 —03 08 .58 -00 ~10 13-02 % 


Note Expect achieve = expectancy to achieve Affil = Affilation, Pow/Achv = Power/Achieve 
ment, Per Grow = Personal Growth, Strs Avoid = Stress Avoidance, Sen-Seek = Sensation 
Seeking, Altr = Altruism Internal consistencies (Cronbach’s a) are in parentheses and converget! 
validity coefficients are shown in bold 
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2f 3a 3b 3c 3d 3e 3f 4a 4b 4c 44 4e 4f 


(59) 
~05 (74) 
10 —03 (72) 


~08 —09 -—07 (73) 
-07 -—01 22 09 = =( 77) 
ol —13 -—07 -17 09 = 74) 
62 01 02-17 05 — 08 (62) 


60 - 02 06 02 10 —16 .66 11 -—05 —15 04 — 04 (63) 
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Table 3 
Commitment Component Items and Their Principal Component 
Pattern Matrix Loadings across Three Evaluative Dimensions of 
Commitment Experience Sample 2 


Item I C Vv 
Affiliation 
Wanting to have close and satisfying relationships 
with others 73 72 54 
Needing to feel a sense of belonging 00 21 13 
Wanting to give affection and love 24 65 50 
Wanting to receive affection and love 19 49 40 
Wanting to be involved and intimate with others 26 83 85 
Wanting to be a good parent 56 24 21 
Aspiring to have close family ties 11 01 03 
Wanting to be a good husband/wife/boyfriend/ 
girlfnend 38 74 78 
Power-Achievement 
Wanting to obtain awards and recognition 68 58 72 
Desiring to be popular and accepted 50 23 31 
Aspiring to be well-off financially 68 40 44 
Wanting to be dominant and forceful 30 02 58 
Wanting to be able to influence others 26 02 24 
Wanting to compete successfully 47 72 27 
Wanting to have a career 49 62 04 
Desiring to be a leader or organizer 58 34 63 
Personal Growth 
Wanting to be open-minded 72 80 


Trying to be responsible 

Aspiring to be a fair and ethical person 

Wanting to develop a personal philosophy of life 
Needing to develop a strong sense of who I am 


SSRREIUS 
& 


Trying to be assertive 56 57 

Needing personal growth 59 59 
Altruism 

Wanting to help others in need 08 i9 13 

Needing to be committed to a cause 63 36 23 

Wanting to make sacrifices for others 08 07 17 

Wanting to participate in a religious organization 37 68 07 


Trying to be supportive of close others 1S 12 12 
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Table 3 
Continued 
Item I Cc Vv 
Stress Avoidance 
Desiring an easy life 64 62 14 
Wanting to avoid blame and criticism 74 69 62 
Trying to avoid conflict 55 44 37 
Wanting to avoid stress 60 46 41 
Aspiring to have a stable life 25 19 21 
Wanting to avoid feeling guilty 43 45 10 
Wanting to avoid rejection 75 67 71 
Trying to avoid failure 55 58 76 
Sensation-Seeking 
Wanting to have fun 66 79 79 
Needing sexual pleasure 49 14 06 
Wanting an exciting life 70 76 80 
Trying to have enough free time 36 38 38 
Aspiring to have new and different experiences 45 62 60 


Note I = importance, C = commitment, V = visibility Percent of common vari- 
ance—(a) Affilation I = 4 4%, C = 3 8%, V = 3 9%, (b) Power/Achievement I 
= 93%, C = 77%, V = 6 2%, (c) Personal Growth I = 21 6%, C = 22 3%, V 
= 26 3%, (d) Altruism I = 4 9%, C = 4 4%, V = 4 4%, (e) Stress Avoidance I = 
40%, C = 45%, V = 47%, and (f) Sensation-Seeking I = 5 9%, C = 6 2%, V = 
6 1% 


Affiliation component of the importance solution, which retained only 
38% of its items, and on the Altruism component, which retained 40% 
of its items in the importance and commitment solutions and none in 
the visibility solution Despite this item shifting, the conceptual mean- 
ing of the importance Affiliation component remained constant, as seen 
by item content that concerns interpersonal relationships, support of 
others, and parenting Similarly, the Altruism component in Sample 2 
1s defined by contents such as helping others and being committed to 
causes 

In the next series of analyses we also used regression weights to 
generate factor scores for each of the commitment components within 
each evaluative rating We analyzed the factor scores within an MTMM 
matrix format Table 4 shows the matrix of factor scores The a re- 
liability coefficients presented in parentheses range from a low of 58 
(Altruism importance) to a high of 82 (Personal Growth visibility) 
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Table 4 
Correlation Matrix of Commitment Component Factor Scores 
across Three Evaluative Ratings Sample 2 


Rating la 1b Ic ld le if 2a 2b 
Importance 
la Affil ( 80) 


lb Pow/Achv 01 (77) 

lc PerGrow - 23 -— 04 (76) 

ld Strs Avoid ~— 07 — 25 — 14 (74) 

le Sen-Seek -— 10 -—01 -— 14 —11 (72) 


lf Altr 02 —09 —07 -—04 —-03 (58) 
Commitment 
2a Affil -26 05 03 — 01 —09 —12 (80) 


2b Pow/Achv 03 ~=««49 08 - 07 14 — 05 li (79) 
2c Per Grow 03 — 18 .64 — 09 16 17 -— 20 - 09 
2d Strs Avoid ~ 04 -—06 —15  .75 01 —03 — 14 —-17 
2e Sen-Seek 05 -—01 -—13 —20  .64 23 20 02 


2f Altr —~ 08 20 -22 -15 —26 .60 -—05 — 14 
Visibility 
3a Affil ll 07 -09 04 15 -07 .70 — 12 


3b Pow/Achv 03 .44 —- 16 — 14 —-— 25 36 — 06 ~~ «35 
3c PerGrow -~—09 -—27 .48 —07 23 31 — 16 — 04 
3d Strs Avoid 08 18 — 06 52 12 — 15 14 36 
3e Sen-Seek 10 -—09 -—01 —04 _ .53 05 — 06 — 20 
3f Altr ~14 -21 - 37 27 -09 21 -11- -37 


Note Affil = Affiliation, Pow/Achv = Power/Achievement, Per Grow = Personal 
Growth, Strs Avoid = Stress Avoidance, Sen-Seek = Sensation-Seeking, Altr = Altru- 
ism Internal consistencies (Cronbach’s a) are in parentheses and convergent validity 
coefficients are shown 1n bold 


The matrix contains discriminant and convergent validity indexes that 
are virtually identical to those found in Sample 1 The average cor- 
relation between different commitment components within the same 
evaluative rating 1s — 03, while the average correlation between dif- 
ferent components produced by different ratings 1s — 09 The average 
convergent validity correlation is 50 

We examined the relationships between the different evaluations of 
commutment experience by correlating the sums of the evaluative ratings 
across the 41 commitment items The evaluative ratings are substan- 
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~10 ~14 (73) 
~04 -12 -08 (61) 


71 -— 08 - 09 8 ~21 -14 (82) 
- 07 58 -15 —23 ~—~14 -—-17 -15 (75) 
— 03 13 68 ~-11 ~26 -—05 -09 —-11 (78) 
= 23 32 ~— 04 30 -—02 - O01 03 00 -— 02 ( 66) 


tually correlated, with an average correlation of 72 We would expect 
correlations of this magnitude between ratings of importance, current 
commutment, and visibility because the meanings of these evaluations 
should be interdependent In other words, people feel commutted to 
commitments that are important ( 68), and make visible to significant 
others their commitments that are important ( 56) and those to which 
they are currently committed ( 85) 


DISCUSSION 


Results indicate there are six coherent categories of commitment that 
are consistent across several different evaluative dimensions of commut- 
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ment experience, namely, importance, expectancy to achieve, effort, 
distress, current commitment, and visibility On the basis of their 
item content, these categories seem to reflect commitments of Affilia- 
tion, Power/Achievement, Personal Growth, Altruism, Stress Avoid- 
ance, and Sensation-Seeking Five of the six categories represent 
“approach” commitments, whereas the Stress Avoidance category rep- 
resents “avoidance” commitments (Murray, 1938) 

Affiliation commitments concern interpersonal relationships, inti- 
macy, love, and family, whereas Power/Achievement commitments 
concern career and leadership aspirations and desires for recognition, 
popularity, dominance, and influence Personal Growth commitments 
include strivings for self-understanding, a meaningful personal philoso- 
phy, and morality, whereas Altruistic commitments represent a need to 
help and support others and to be involved in organizations Commut- 
ment to Stress Avoidance includes being motivated to avoid conflict, 
criticism, failure, guilt, and reyection in the hope of having a stable, 
easy life, whereas Sensation-Seeking commitments involve pursuing 
fun, sex, excitement, and novelty 

The commitment categories found in this study are similar to the 
motivational categories reported by other investigators Our six cate- 
gories overlap with five of Pervin’s (1983), four of Richard’s (1966), and 
three of Wicker et al ’s (1984) categories For example, our Affiliation 
component resembles Pervin’s Affection-Support factor and Wicker 
et al ’s Interpersonal Concern cluster Our Power/Achievement compo- 
nent resembles Richard’s Prestige and Scientific components, Pervin’s 
Aggression-Power factor, and Wicker et al ’s Competitive-Ambition 
cluster Our Personal Growth component overlaps with Richard’s Hap- 
piness component and Pervin’s Self-Esteem factor Our Altruism com- 
ponent looks like Richard’s Humanistic and Religious components, our 
Stress Avoidance component 1s similar to Pervin’s Reduce Tension- 
Conflict-Threat factor, and our Sensation-Seeking component resembles 
Richard’s Hedonistic component, Pervin’s Relaxation-Fun-Friendship 
factor, and Wicker et al ’s Exploration-Play cluster 

The commitment categories discussed are well-known 1n motiva- 
tional psychology Affiliation and achievement are motivational con- 
structs that often appear in theory and research For example, Freud 
(1920/1955) saw love and work as essential to adjustment and well- 
being, Leary (1956) viewed dominance and affiliation as the two pri- 
mary dimensions of interpersonal behavior, and Hogan (1983) argues 
that status and approval are the two fundamental needs governing human 
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experience Personal growth (Allport, 1961, Maslow, 1970, White, 
1959), altruism (Dawkins, 1976, Rushton, 1980, Wilson, 1975), and 
sensation-seeking (Eysenck, 1967, Zuckerman, 1971, 1979) are also 
widely used constructs in the motivation and health hiterature 

The commitment categories found 1n this study also generalize across 
several ratings of commitment experience Although we did not com- 
pare different measurement methods (1 e , self-report vs observer vs 
behavioral), we did compare the impact of six different evaluations 
on the structure of commitment content Although some item shifting 
does occur, 77% of the loadings are consistently 30 or above on the 
same component across ratings and samples This suggests that the ma- 
jority of the commitment items are appropriate marker items for the s1x 
commitment categories In sum, the stability of the structure obtained 
across our analyses suggests a robust, s1x-component structure for the 
contents of commitment 

In addition, the average correlation between the evaluative ratings in 
Samples 1 and 2 suggests that these appraisal and attributional dimen- 
sions are both interrelated and unique Although these correlations are 
high, they are far enough below unity to suggest that subjects can 
make meaningful distinctions among the evaluations Moreover, given 
the evaluation dimensions examined, their substantial intercorrelation 
makes sense For example, we would expect people to put more effort 
into their important commitments, to expect to achieve commitments 
i which they invest effort, and to want their important commitments 
to be visible to significant others 

Although we found a general structure for commitments, the com- 
mitment items used in this study do not exhaustively represent the 
commitment domain In particular, this study did not examine self- 
destructive and unhealthy commitments For example, it 1s easy to think 
of individuals who are committed to abusive relationships, to no-win 
situations, to neurotic symptomatology, and to harmful activities like 
drugs and alcohol Future research needs to examine the benefits gained 
from having commitments in relationship to the costs incurred from 
those commitments The balance of this relationship may shed light on 
whether a person’s commitments are adaptive (Emmons & King, 1988) 

In addition, this study did not examine the structure of commitments 
within other smportant evaluative dimensions of commitment expen- 
ence such as difficulty, enjoyment, time immunence, and complexity 
Results are also muted by their dependence on college students and 
self-report 
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Despite these limitations, the six commitment areas found are robust 
They resemble those reported by other investigators, are consistent 
across several evaluative ratings of commitment experience, and pro- 
vide a reliable taxonomy of what 1s important to people Drawing on this 
basic research, we can now construct an instrument to assess both inter- 
individual and intra-individual variations of people’s personal commuit- 
ments, which will insure adequate coverage of commitments, recognize 
the 1diographic nature of commitments by having respondents generate 
their own personal commitments within each category, and account for 
the hierarchical nature of commitment by identifying individual pat- 
terns of commitment out of the six commitment areas This kind of 
measuring tool will enable researchers to examine how people’s per- 
sonal commitments influence patterns of daily activities, the emotions 
they experience during these activities, and ultimately their health and 


well-being 
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